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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON, 0. C. 20301 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


rC5M-S%8-66 


Subject: Proposals for a New International Control 

Commission for Supervision of a Peace 
Treaty in Vietnam (S) 


1* (C) On £ August 1968, Foreign Minister Thanat of Thailand 
joined with representatives of Malaysia and the Philippines in 
urging peace consultations arsons: the parties involved in the 
Vietnam conflict. There likely will be further moves by Asians, 
any one of which could lead to peace agreements. 

2. <S) Ey JCSK-18G-65 , dated 15 March 196S, subject: ’'Pro- 

posals for a Settlement of the Southeast Asia Conflict," and 
JCSM-394-6E T dated 20 May 1965, subject: "US/CVN Conditions for 

a Settlement of the Southeast Asia Conflict,” the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff have previously provided you with their views on settle- 
ment of the Southeast Asia conflict, including matters concerned 
with supervision of peace agreements. The recommendations made 
below with respect to a new international control coamission 
proceed from the assumption that the agreement terminating the 
conflict would otherwise be compatible with the present objective? 
of the United States and the Government of Vietnam. If the peace 
terms were not agreeable to the United States, the strict super- 
vision proposed may not be in the national interest, 

3. (S) Concurrently, there is increasing interdepartmental 

interest in the desired type of international organization to 
monitor a formal treaty in Vietnam. Rather than allow a fragmen- 
tation of this study effort, it would appear that a formalized 
interdepartmental review of the subject should be initiated. 
Accordingly , the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on a new 
international control commission are submitted for your consid- 
eration and for possible use by an interdepartmental study group. 
These views are also set forth in greater detail j p JSsclczws-B 
hereto . r;-\^D(:r/0 ;>FOISR 
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4. (S) Previous attempts at supervision and control of peace 
agreements by international agencies have been notably unsuc- 
cessful in Korea Vietnam. Laos- and Cambodia. There is also 
serious doubt that any form of an international control commission 
can be effective in the face of past patterns of communist intran- 
sigence, subversion, and obstructionist tactics, 

5 . (S) Unilateral peacekeeping by the participants is most 
likely to evolve in Vietnam if the cessation of hostilities is 

de facto, or by informal agreement of the belligerents. However, 
should there be a peace conference, an alternative to a new 
international control commission is unilateral inspection and 
policing of the truce by the belligerents themselves . 

6. <S) If the United States must accept an international 
control commission as an integral part of peace agreements . a 
new organisation must be developed which in free of the many 
serious deficiencies found ir. the present commission. Inherent 
in this proposition is the recognition that an international 
control commission should be only an investigative and reporting 
agency and that it should not have the capability of enforcing 
the peace agreements. To be operationally practical, such ar. 
organisation should require; 

a. That its mission include full authority for investi- 
gating and reporting peace violations . 

b. Sufficient police forces to assure the security of 
international control commission operations. 

c- That issues be decided by majority rather than 
unanimous vote. 

d. That an appropriate international agency be charged 
with the responsibility for the functions of the present 
two co-chairmen designated by the 1954 Geneva Conference. 

e. That reporting procedures be specifically prescribed, 
to include minority reporting on all issues. 

f. Tull and unrestricted access of inspection teams to 
all areas and facilities in Worth and South Vietnam and 
Laos and to all the population. 

g. That inspection teams be self-sufficient in logistic 
and communications -electronics support.. 
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7. (S) Considerable emotional and psychological appeal 
attaches itself to an all-Asian international control com- 
mission. However » such restrictive participation, even under 

UN sponsorship, might not be in the best interests of the United - 
Staten. In addition to the undesirable racial overtones of any 
such arrangement , it could tend to isolate the United States from 
Asian affairs. 

8. (S) If the United States is faced with no alternative to 
an all-Asian international control commission, specific member- 
ship will have to be carefully considered to protect US interests. 
An all -Asian commission can be composed of all neutrals or the 
present balanced international control commission arrangement. 

In view of communist intransigence, a grouping of all neutrals 
might be less inimical to US interests than a balanced interna- 
tional control commission. Views on any specific grouping of 
nations are likely to change. Membership will depend on the 
relations between the United States and those Asian nations 
willing to participate. In the event of the formulation of such 
a commission, the United States should support the membership of 
those nations which appear to hold significant long-term interests 
parellel to those of the United States . Japan ' s growing status 
as a pow*r in Asia indicates that she could be an essential 
participant in any Asian peacekeeping effort, yet she is faced 
with a stringent constitutional limitation on military activity. 
There ia no positive indication that the Japanese people are ready 
for overseas military involvement, and the ruling Liberal demo- 
cratic Party is probably not confident that it could successfully 
amend the constitution to provide for this end control domestic 
reaction to the deployment of uniformed personnel to foreign 
shores. On the other hand , as long as her effort would involve 
unarmed personnel in a situation of cessation of hostilities, 
Japan's Cabinet /Diet might approve participation , including that 
of military personnel who are unarmed. 

S. <S> On the basis of the above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommend that: 

a. The critical provisions of a peace agreement relating to 
investigation and reporting, as enumerated in paragraph 8, 
above, he further studied by an interdepartmental group ip 
order to develop principles and guidelines for an effective 
inspection and verification system. This group should also 
study how such «. peace agreement should be enforced . what 
the role of the United States should be . and how th® United 
States can safeguard its initiatives for usinat its power to 
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protect US interests in the event of infractions of the oeace 
agreement . The interdepartmental atudv group should also 
consider the reaction of our allies fighting in Vietnam, and 
particularly those of the Government of Vietnam, to an all- 
Asian international control commission and the role of the 
Government of Vietnam both in the inspection and the enforce- 
ment of the peace agreement. The results of such a study shoul< 
be submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for subsequent review 

b. On the basic of these principles and guidelines develooed 
by an interdepartmental group, and subject to review and furthe- 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Department 

of Defense might then direct an appropriate task group to: 

(1) Undertake a study to evaluate an appropriately 
constructed international control commission in terms 

of manning, equipment, procedures, techniques, and employ- 
ment, and the feasibility of conducting field testa 
therefor. 

(2) Based on the results of this feasibility study, 
conduct field tests as required in an appropriate environ- 
ment to determine the size, composition, equipment, pro- 
cedures. techniques, and employment of an investigation 
and reporting system. 

c. A memorandum, substantially the sane as that contained 
in Enclosure A hereto, be forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

10. ( U) Without attachments, this memorandum is downgraded 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


Signed 


DAVID L. MCDONALD 
Acting Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Attachments 
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DRAFT 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Subject: Proposals for a New International Control 

Commission for Supervision of a Peace Treaty 
in Vietnam (S) 


1. (C) On 6 August 1966, Foreign Minister Thanat of Thailand 
joined with representatives of Malaysia and the Philippines in 
urging* peace consultations among the parties involved in the 
Vietnam Conflict. There likely will be further moves by 
Asians, any one of which could lead to peace agreements. 

2. (S) Concurrently, there is evidence of increasing 
interdepartmental interest in the desired type of international 
organization to monitor a peace agreement in Vietnam. Rather 
than allow a fragmentation of this study effort, it would ap- 
pear that a formalized interdepartmental review of the subject 
should be initiated. Accordingly, the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on a new international control commission, as 
stated in paragraphs three through eight below, and with which 
I concur, are submitted for use by an interdepartmental study 
group. These views proceed from the assumption that the agree- 
ment terminating the conflict would otherwise be compatible 
with the present objectives of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. If the peace terms were not agreeable to the 
United States the strict supervision proposed may not be in the 
national interest. 
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3. (S) Previous attempts at supervision and control of 
peace agreements by international agencies have been 
notably unsuccessful in Korea, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

There is also serious doubt that any form of an international 
control commission can be effective in the face of past 
patterns of communist intransigence, subversion, and 
obstructionist tactics. 

4. (S) Unilateral peacekeeping by the participants is 

most likely to evolve in Vietnam if the cessation of hostilities 
is de facto, or by informal agreement of the belligerents. 
However, should there be a peace conference, an alternative 
to a new international control commission is still unilateral 
inspection and policing of the truce by the belligerents 
themselves. 

5. (S) If the United States must accept an international 
control commission as an integral part of peace agreements, 

a new organization must be developed which is free of the many 
serious deficiencies found in the present commission. Inherent 
in this proposition is the recognition that an international 
control commission should be only an investigative and report- 
ing agency, and that it should not have the capability of 
enforcing the peace agreements. To be operationally practical, 
such an organization should require: 

a. That its mission include full authority for 
investigating and reporting peace violations. 

b. Sufficient police forces to assure the security of 
international control commission operations. 

c. That issues be decided by majority rather than 
unanimous vote. 

d. That an appropriate international agency be charged 
with the responsibility for the functions of the present 
two co-chairmen designated by the 1954 Geneva Conference. 

e. That reporting procedures be specifically prescribed, 
to include minority reporting on all issues. 
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f. Full and unrestricted access of inspection teams to i 
all areas and facilities in North and South Vietnam and 2 
Laos and to all the population. 3 

g. That inspection teams he self-sufficient in logistic 4 
and communications-electronlcs support. 5 

6. (S) Considerable emotional and psychological appeal 6 
attaches itself to an all-Asian international control 7 
commission. However, such restrictive participation, even under UN 3 
sponsorship, might not be in the best interests of the United States. 9 
In addition to the undesirable racial overtones of any such arrange- 10 
ment, it could tend to isolate the United States from Asian 11 
affairs. ’ 12 

7. (S) If the United States is faced with no alternative 13 
to an all-Asian international control commission, specific 14 
membership will have to be carefully considered to protect 15 
US interests. An all-Asian commission can be composed of all 16 
neutrals or the present balanced international control 17 
commission arrangement. In view of communist intransigence, 18 
a grouping of all neutrals might be less inimical to US 19 
interests than a balanced international control commission. 20 
Views on any specific grouping of nations are likely to 21 
change. Membership will depend on the relations between 22 
the United States and those Asian nations willing to partici- 23 
pate. In the event of the formulation of such a commission, 24 
the United States should support the membership of those 25 
nations which appear tohcOd significant long-term interests 26 
parallel to those of the United States. 27 

8. (S) Japan's growing status as a power in Asia indicates 28 
that she could be an essential participant in any Asian 29 
peacekeeping effort, yet she is faced with a stringent 30 
constitutional limitation on military activity. There is 31 
no positive indication that the Japanese people are ready for 32 
overseas military involvement, and the ruling Liberal Democratic 33 
Party is probably not confident that it could successfully amend 34 
the constitution to provide for this and control domestic reaction 35 
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to the deployment of uniformed personnel to foreign shores. 

On the other hand, as long as her effort would involve unarmed 
personnel in a situation of cessation of hostilities, Japan's 
Cabinet/Diet might approve participation, including that of 
military personnel who are unarmed. 

9. (S) On the basis of the views expressed above by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, I recommend that: 

a. The critical provisions of a peace agreement relating to 
investigation and reporting, as enumerated in paragraph 5 
above, be further studied by an interdepartmental group con- 
vened by you to develop principles and guidelines for an effec- 
tive inspection and verification system. This group should also 
study how such a peace agreement should be enforced, what 

the role of the United States should be, and how the United 
States can safeguard its initiatives for using its power to 
protect US interests in the event of infractions of the 
peace agreement. The interdepartmental study group should 
also consider the reaction of our allies fighting in Vietnam, 
and particularly those of the Government of Vietnam, to an 
all -Asian international control commission and the role of 
the Government of Vietnam both in the inspection and the 
enforcement of the peace agreement. The results of such a 
study should be submitted to the Department of Defense for 
subsequent review. 

b. On the basis of these principles and guidelines 
developed by an interdepartmental group, and subject to 
review and further recommendation by appropriate agencies, 
the Department of Defense might then direct an appropriate 
task group to: 

(1) Undertake a study to evaluate an appropriately 
constructed international control commission in terms of 
manning, equipment, procedures, techniques, and employment, 
and the feasibility of conducting field tests therefor. 

SECfiS? 4 Enclosure A 
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(2) Based on the results of this feasibility study, 
conduct field tests as required in an appropriate environ- 
ment to determine the size, composition, equipment, 
procedures, techniques, and employment of an investiga- 
tion and reporting system. 
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ENCLOSURE j| 

DISCUSSION 

1. The initiative of Foreign Minister Thanat and his 1 

associates for a peace conference of the parties involved 2 

in Vietnam is the first formalized peace effort from the 3 

Asian side. The disappointing reaction to this initiative, 8 

witn only Japan an enthusiastic respondent, highlights the 5 

view that the Thanat proposal was made by the wrong person 6 

at the wrong time. Although lack of response will prevent 7 

this specific initiative from getting off the ground, the 8 

general theory of an Asian sponsored settlement has substance 9 

and enjoys a considerable philosophical and emo'tional 10 

following. Other initiatives can be expected from the 11 

regional associations of Asia, as well as from individual 12 

Asian countries, as time appears propitious and other 13 

favorable opportunities appear. If successful, an inevit- lii 

able development would be a large participation by Asian 15 

nations in the peacekeeping organization, with a possible 16 

complete manning by Asians. 17 

2. For purposes of exploring a new international control com- 18 

mission manned by Asians, the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 19 

enumerated the following issues to be addressed, among others: 20 

a. Mission of an Asian Control Commission. 21 

b. Membership desired. 22 

c. Organization, manning, equipping, deployment, 23 

employment. 2h 

d. Special problems posed by Japanese membership , 25 

e. Comparative analysis of strengths and weaknesses 2 C 

of proposed commission to existing ICC. 27 
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Previous reports of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have touched, 
in part, on several of these issues and are appropriately 
considered in this text. 

3- Consideration of a new international control commission 
must be evaluated in the reality of expected effectiveness 
and usefulness. The record is negatively voluminous in this 
regarc, based on our past experience with such international 
agencies. A Department of the Army analysis of the Korean 
and C*mbodia/Laos/Vietnam international control bodies held, 
as ins major thesis, that the international control agency is 
ineffective and, in many cases, works detrimentally to our 
national interest. There is ample evidence of this in our 
continuous message traffic* concerning ICC activity. 

CINCPAC states** that an ICC cannot effectively operate 
with communist representation and without effective sanctions. 
These often expressed deficiencies of the present ICC, which 
must be corrected in any new ICC, are briefly summarized 
at Appendix A, hereto. 

k. A more basic issue is the question of whether an ICC 
can ever be an effective instrument in the face of the 
practical realities of communist intransigence, subversion, 
and obstructionist tactics. The record of Korea and 
Indochina peacekeeping shows that the ICC was viewed by the 
communists as a tool to gain their ends in this next phase 
of tneir expansionist policies. Preliminary to the Oeneva 
Accords of 195^, tne Joint Chiefs of Staff stated their 
position to the Secretary of Defense on an ICC. This 
position should be reaffirmed: 


(o) amfvr c?- S ° n nSS f tate 5888, 13 September 1966 (JCS IN 10068) 
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r-xperience in Korea indicates that regardless of the 
military and administrative controls which might be 
embodied in the armistice conventions, it is certain 
-.ia.t the communists would flagrantly evade, circumvent 


'eements to suit their 


jrpose of subjugating 
ie communists should 


LI of Indochina. 
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macmnery , communist practices would render it impotent, 
us in the case of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission in Korea . '' 

• 3 - A premise can be made that the nature of any control 
ana peacekeeping mechanism is merely a reflection of the 
military situation and power realities existing at that time. 
Applied to the 1954 and 1962 Geneva agreements, a conclusion 
emerges that the ineffectiveness of these ICCs is a result 
of tne concessions and compromises of the Western powers 
bargaining from a weak military position Current US 
strategy of application of mounting military pressure is 
intended to lead to Free World military dominance at the 
time of a stand-down in hostilities. At such a stand-down, 
io is significantly important that we not lessen our military 
dominance through bargaining at the negotiation table and, 
thereby, surrender our power to create an effective inspection 
and verification system. 

vl " A significant influence on the make-up of a system of 
inspection and verification for Vietnam is the manner in 
which we arrive at a cessation of hostilities. 

a. Linder one postulation, the system would be 
established as a part of a formal agreement, executed by 
any number of combinations of nations, providin’; for an 
orderly phase-out of foreign military forces and r.aoec. 
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The succeeding discussion on an Asian Control Commission 1 
will be based on this postulation. 2 

b. Another postulation of a stand-down of hostilities 3 
is that of a bilateral halt to hostilities and subsequent | 
withdrawal of forces, either by agreement of the parties 5 
directly Involved or in a de facto sense. The significance 6 
of this latter manner of cessation is that a formalized 7 
control system would probably never evolve, beyond that 8 
provided unilaterally by each of the protagonists on their 9 
own side of the agreed, or de facto, truce line. Such 10 
a control system for the Free World side would, in fact, 11 
be a military force sufficient to conduct the operations 12 
necessary to control insurgency and infiltration within 13 
South Vietnam, rather than a mere inspection and peace- It 
keeping organization. 15 

c. Unilateral supervision of a cessation of hostilities 16 
South of the demilitarized zone, using dominant military 17 
power as a sanction and as the only way to effectively 18 
maintain a stand-down, is an alternative to an ICC. This 19 
alternative would not admit communists or neutrals to a 20 
supervisory role in peacekeeping, and, therefore, would 21 
not have to cope with the inevitable obstacles to effective 22 
operations and the lack of meaningful sanctions. Korea 23 
eventually developed to this military power type of peace- 24 
keeping as a result of the ineffectiveness of the Neutral 25 
Nations Supervisory Commission and Inspection Teams. Ad- 26 
mitzedly, this form of peacekeeping does little to con- 27 
trol the other side of the demilitarized zone and, in ef- 28 
feet, recognizes the reality of the difficulty of exerting 29 
a meaningful measure of control over a communist homeland. 30 
7. Notwithstanding the negative aspects of an ICC, it is 31 

recognized that the United States may be forced to accept an 32 
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i nl. emotional peacekeeping effort in Vietnam because 
riciine: nolitical considerations. The problem then is one of 2 

limiting the unfavorable aspects we have ;xperienced in past 3 

ICCs and insisting on effective measures to protect our i) 

national interests. It seems almost too obvious to have to 5 

warn of the possible loss of this country's investment of 6 

lives, material, and prestige in the past 20 years. Yet, this 7 

is precisely what is exposed on the table at any negotiation 8 

effort. g 

3. Considerable emotional appeal is attached to any pro- 10 

position that calls for Aslans to settle Asian problems. 11 •• 

However, for a variety of reasons, an all-Asian experiment 12 

might not be in the best interests of the United States: 13 

a. It encourages undesirable racial overtones. 14 

b. it encourages those who want to exclude the United 15 

States from Asian affairs. 16 

c. It makes it more difficult for the United States to 17 

pursue its national policy interests in the Par East. 18 

d. It denies the United States a vote on disposition 19 

of its investment in Southeast Asia. 20 

e. It places complete authority in the hands of those 21 

who have no direct responsibility. 22 

Therefore, the all-Asian concept for an ICC must be modified 23 

to the degree possible. One possibility is in the organiza- 24 

tlonal structure itself, which could have all-Asian staffing 25 

at one level to satisfy the all-Asian concept and mixed 26 

stalfing at other levels. For example, inspection teams 27 

might be all-Aslan and the next higher level of organization 28 

be both Western and Asian. Another means of avoiding the 29 

all-Asian concept in an ICC is the inclusion of Asian nations 30 

more ethnically and culturally tied to the United States than 31 

to Asia; namely, Australia and New Zealand. 32 
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9. Although an all-Asian ICC is not in the UC interests, 1 

practical realities of today's International interests may 2 

result in, not only an Asian sponsored conference, but also 3 

a totally Asian-manned international commission for inspec- 4 

tion and verification of a peace agreement in Vietnam. In 5 

this context, the present ICC in Vietnam is examined at 6 

Appendix B hereto, for major areas of deficiency and failure, 7 

and for areas of required change and improvement to create 8 

an effective agency of inspection and verification. All the 9 

major issues analyzed are tied closely to each other; none 10 

can be considered or decided separately. Although this 11 

analysis is in the context of an all-Asian ICC, in reality 12 

most of the text is applicable to any new ICC organization. 13 

The analysis only covers broadly the aspects of organization, 14 
manning, and employment of an ICC organization as detailed 15 

analysis of these matters must await other study develop- 16 

ments within the government. 17 

10. The establishment of an effective inspection and veri- 13 

fication system designed to monitor a formal peace agreement 19 

in Vietnam involves, in addition to the Department of Defense, 20 

other governmental agencies, including Department of State, 21 

Central Intelligence Agency, and US Information Agency. 22 

Therefore, a first step appears to be the initiation of an 23 

interdepartmental study which would determine the broad 24 

guidelines and principles involved in an effective inspection 25 

and verification system resulting from a formal peace agree- 26 

ment. This group should also study how such a peace agreement 27 


should be enforced, what the role of the United States should be 28 
anc how the United States can safeguard its initiatives for using 29 
its power to protect US interests in the event of infractions of 30. 
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the peace agreement. The interdepartmental study group should 


also consider the reaction of our allies fighting in Vietnam, and 2 
particularly those of the Government of South Vietnam to an all- 3 
Asian ICC and the Government of Vietnam role both in the inspec- 4 
tion and the enforcement of the peace agreement. The results of 5 


such a study should be submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 6 
for subsequent review. Following the determination of these 7 

guidelines and principles, and subject to review and recom- 8 

mendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a detailed analysis 9 

should be conducted to determine the organization, composition 10 

of inspection teams, equipment, procedures, techniques, 11 

employment and other operational requirements to assure an 12 

effective and workable system. Field testing of certain 13 

aspects of the inspection and verification system will be 14 

necessary. The Department of Defense might establish an 15 

appropriate task group to conduct the detailed analysis as 16 

well as to conduct, in an appropriate environment, on-site 17 

inspection and verification field tests. 18 

11. A new ICC of all -Asians, particularly of neutrals, would 19 
require the United States to institute a unilateral intelli- 20 
gence effort to ensure confidence in the peacekeeping effort. 21 
A brief analysis of this requirement Is at Appendix C, hereto. 22 
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APPENDIX B TO ENCLOSURE 3 


MAJOR AREAS OP DEFICIENCTY OF VIETNAM ICC 


1. Mission and Authority 

a. The mission of present international control com- 
missions (ICC) is to control and supervise armistice 
agreements by observing, inspecting and investigating. 
However, authority and power to enforce recommendations 
and to compel the cooperation of the principal parties is 
totally lacking. Commissions and their inspection teams 
can only recommend, cite violations, ask for cooperation 
and, in the event of no action by the principal parties, 
report to the co-chairman (Soviet - British) for resolution 
who, by divergent interests, find it impossible to reach 
decision. The obvious result has been stalemate and in- 
action on any substantive issue, with recourse only to 
reconvening of the Geneva Conference members which no side 
is interested in pursuing. 

b. One point of view is that this present mission of the 
ICC is a facade and represents a calculated communist 
effort for impotency and inaction; further, that an 
effective ICC must have the authority to implement its 
decisions and require performance from the principal 
parties. This viewpoint argues that the mission of an 

ICC must extend further than mere supervision, inspection, 
verification and reporting, and must include adequate 
police authority and meaningful sanctions to require 
performance and to enforce the armistice agreements. 

c. The other point of view is that the policing and 
enforcement of a cessation of hostilities in Vietnam by 
and international system of inspection and police control 
would be an impracticable task in the face of the pre- 
sumed calculated effort of continued insurgency in 
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South Vietnam by the communist side. Considering 
only the surveillance task within South Vietnam, the 


requirement is for surveillance of the 1,000 miles of 3 
land border, the 1,600 miles of sea coast and the air 4 
and sea entry ports for evidence of infiltration. 5 
A meaningful effort in South Vietnam of policing the 6 
borders for infiltration of personnel and supplies would 7 
require an extensive force of inspection teams, with 8 
sophisticated means of transportation. In addition, an 9 
extremely large armed police force would be needed to 10 
protect and enforce the inspection team effort and to 11 
resist incursions. Analysis of the geographical aspects of 12 
surveillance and police control in South Vietnam shows 13 
the impracticable nature of surveillance and control 14 
of the Western border facing the highly developed Ho Chi 15 
Minh trail. A considerably lesser effort of surveillance, 16 
but still massive, would be a surveillance line through the 17 


Laos corridor, as a continuation of the present demilitarized l8 

zone or Route 9. A map illustration and limited geographical 19 


analysis of such a surveillance line and associated police 20 
and inspection team effort is at Annex A, hereto. A 21 
previous Joint Staff study on a counterinfiltration 22 
barrier across South Vietnam and Laos from the South 23 
China Sea to Thailand establishes a requirement for six US 24 
divisions to initially hold and clear the area, and three 25 
divisions to man the barrier, after established, to stop 26 
small incursions. Although this is cast in a hostilities 27 
environment, it provides a perspective of uhe vast 28 
police and inspection forces required for effective operations 29 
in this difficult terrain. 30 
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c. If the mission is to be peacekeeping in the per- 1 

spective of police authority to require performance and 2 

to enforce agreements, then massive armed police forces 3 

are required in addition to a large inspection and verl- 4 

fication body of an ICC. It is not believed that forces, 5 

anywhere approaching those required for effective police 6 

operations, are available from Asian nations, through 7 

the United Nations or from any other source outside the 8 

countries now engaged in Vietnam. Therefore, the mission 9 

for an ICC can only be one of effective inspection, veri- 10 
fication, and reporting. Policing and enforcement must be 11 
a separate matter for determination by an appropriate 12 

international agency in the form of public opinion or speci- 13 
fic sanctions. Under this mission of an ICC,' the belli- l 1 ) 

gerents themselves remain in the picture as the only effec- 15 
tive means to policing their country against incursions. 16 

e. Following is a list of the tasks to be included 17 

within an ICC mission of effective inspection, verifica- 18 

tion, and reporting: 19 

(1) Determination of troop disposition and strengths 20 

at the time of cessation of hostilities. 21 

(2) Supervision of withdrawal and regroupment of 22 

forces. 23 

(3) Approval and supervision of all major troop 24 

movements. 25 

(4) Inspection and verification to insure compliance 26 

with the terms of the peace agreement. 27 

(5) Investigation and decision of allegations of 28 

violation of the peace agreement. 29 

(6) Supervision .of regroupment and resettlement of 30 

civilian repatriates and internees. 31 
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(7) Supervision of amnesty and entry of Viet Cong 


into the' South Vietnam community. 2 

(8) Investigation of allegations of insurgency and 3 
terrorism. % 

(9) Selected surveillance of borders, coastlines, 5 
ports, airfields and LOC for infiltration and entry of 6 
war material. 7 

2 . Organization Structure 8 

a. The Korean experiment of a four-power commission of 9 
two "neutrals" from each side resulted in a paralysis of 10 
action by the inability to secure a majority vote at any 11 
level of the organization. To correct this deficiency, 12 
the 1954 accords produced the present three-power commis- 13 
sion composed of a "neutral" from each side (Canada and 14 
Poland) and a true neutral (India) as the chairman. The 15 
result was again inaction in the early years, this time 16 
due to the stubbornly neutral attitude of the Indians for 17 
unlimited negotiations to achieve unanimity, rather than 18 
to have to vote for either side. Although the attitude of 19 
the Indians later changed, this does point up the dangers 20 
associated with an intractable neutral. 21 

b. The organizational structure of an ICC must foster 22 
decision by being composed of an odd number of members, 23 
either three of five. If the membership is selected with 24 
one neutral, and an equal division of the remainder to 25 
represent each side, it matters little whether the total 26 
membership is three or five, except for the increased ob- 27 
structionalisin from increased membership. If the member- 28 
ship is not divided to represent each side, it would appear 29 
that the broader base of membership has obvious value of 30 
international recognition. 31 
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c. The present ICC consists of a commissioner and his 1 

delegation, from each of the three countries. The dele- 2 

gation provides the personnel for the various ICC working 3 

committees and for the fixed and mobile inspection teams. 4 

Administrative requirements are provided almost exclusively 5 

by India. The inspection teams are similar to the com- 6 

mission by having equal representation of the three coun- 7 

tries. Contact of the ICC to the principal parties to 8 

the accords is through a "liaison mission" and also through 9 

the joint commission, composed of representatives of the 10 

two military commands (the joint commission has not been In ef-11 
feet in Vietnam since the French withdrawal). The ICC is 12 

also in contact with the co-chairman (Soviet-British) of 13 

the Geneva agreements, for resolution of matters on which 14 

the ICC cannot reach agreement, and for other major in- 15 

terests. A desirable change to this aspect of organiza- 16 

tion would be the substitution of an appropriate international 17 
aeenev that has the power of action and decision, for the 18 

present inactive co-chairman. 19 

3 . Membership 20 

a. The question of specific membership by country, and 21 

the associated question of number of member countries, was 22 

the primary and most persistent area of disagreement at 23 

the Geneva accords. Although all agreed that the member- 24 

ship should be neutral nations, the varying definitions 25 

of what constituted a "neutral nation" was the stumbling 26 

block. The communist side wanted a continuation of the 27 

Korean experience of using those nations whose combatant 28 

forces had not participated in the hostilities, and also 29 

insisted on a "communist neutral" member. The aisil- 30 

lusioning experience of the West of the deadlocks, frustra- 31 

tlor.s and ineffectiveness of Korea supervision and control 32 
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led to an initial position for* UN supervision. The com- 
munist side would not accept a UN solution and final ag- 
reement was reached on the three-power principal, with a 
"communist and a western neutral" (Poland and Canada) off- 
setting each other and a "true neutral" (India) being the 
third member and chairman. During these discussions, 
several Asian nations were prominently mentioned as pos- 
sible members, including the Colombo group (Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, India, Pakistan), as well as Thailand and the 
Philippines, the latter two of which the Soviets found too 
democratic to be acceptable. 

b. It is quite obvious that the communist side will 
again insist on a "communist neutral" member(s) of a new 
ICC to offset the "western neutral(s)," and which, tied 
into the voting procedure, would be able to effectively 
hinder any action detrimental to their side. If forced 


to fall back to an alternative, the communists may accept 
a group of nations with no strong ties to either side, 
including Burma, Ceylon, Nepal, Afghanistan, and or 
Singapore. Under no circumstances would current partici- 
pants be accepted (Philippines, Thailand, Cambodia, South 
Korea and Laos) nor prior belligerents (North Korea, 
Taiwan). An analysis of Asian nations, as to their parti- 
cipation in an ICC, is at Annex B, hereto. From this 
analysis, several examples of workable (i.e., possible ac- 
ceptance to both sides) all-Asian groupings are listed: 

#1 (Balance) #2 (Balance) # 3 (Balance) 

Ceylon (Chief) Japan '(Chief) Japan (Chief) 

Malaysia Outer Pakistan 

Outer Mongolia Outer 

Mongolia Burma Mongolia 

Malaysia 
Indonesia 
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#4 (Neutralist) #5 (Neutralist) 1 

Ceylon (Chief) Ceylon (Chief) 2 

Burma Burma 3 

Afghanistan Nepal 4 

Afghanistan 5 

Singapore 6 

In view of communist intransigence, a grouping of all 7 

neutrals might be less inimical to US interests than a 8 

balanced ICC. Views on any specific grouping of nations 9 

is likely to change. Membership will depend on the rela- 10 

tions between the United States and those Asian nations 11 

willing to participate. In the event of the formation of 12 

such a commission, the United States should support the 13 

membership of those nations which appear to hold signifi- 14 

cant long term interests parallel to those of the United 15 

States. 16 

c. As in the 1954 discussions, the United States might 17 

again favor an ICC under UN sponsorship. The advantages 18 

are : -places the ICC in a forum where 19 

the United States has representation and a vote, uses an 20 

organization with a record of peacekeeping successes rather 21 

than failures, and shows continued US support for the 22 

United Nations. 23 

a. Japan's growing status as a power in Asia makes her 24 

an essential participant in any Asian peacekeeping effort; 25 
yet, she is faced with difficult constitutional questions 26 

and strong leftist elements. The intense Japanese desire 27 

for ending hostilities in Vietnam, and thus closing out 28 

their own possible involvement in the war, may result in 29 

Japanese participation in a peacekeeping effort, providing 30 

unarmed personnel were used and the terms of the operation 31 

were specific, closely defined and required cessation of 32 

hostilities. The constitutional limitation on Japanese 33 
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| military activity, which has been construed to preclude 1 

| foreign involvement of Japanese military personnel, might 2 

| not impede Japanese membership under such conditions. The 3 

| Cabinet/Diet might rationalize the sidestepping of this 4 

I' legal barrier in order to muster a maximum public support 5 

for such an action and forestall criticism by Japanese 6 

antimilitary elements, especially leftist elements who 7 

would seize upon employment of Japanese military personnel 8 

as a means of attacking the Sato Government, despite its 9 

potential of easing tensions of war in the Far East. 10 

e. Japanese participation in a peacekeeping effort 11 

would accord with the widespread sentiment in Japan 12 

for an enlargement of its role in Asian affairs, leading 13 

to a position of influential leadership. The incumbent 14 

Sato Government, as others before it, has felt that Japan 15 

is highly appropriate in a political sense as a "bridge" 16 

to Asia for the West. Responsibility in an ICC-type 17 

organization would provide invaluable closehand experience 18 


for Japan in dealing with complex international security 19 

problems which involve major communist objectives. The 20 

large and growing Japanese commercial interests in Asia, 21 

and with the USSR, might preclude Japan's participation. 22 

Should Japan accept the commitment, the government 23 

might adopt an attitude of avoiding offense to communist 24 

nations and thus impair the effectiveness of the ICC. 25 

4 . Voting Procedures 26 

a. Voting procedure of an ICC is concerned with its 27 

authority and capability of decision. The communists 28 

argued at Geneva that all decisions should be unanimous, 29 

as the commission had no power to enforce its recommen- 30 

dations (thereby implying that the membership reflected 31 

the opposing views of the belligerents). Although the 
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Western side initially would not accept this "veto pro- 

% 

tection of the aggressor," that would deadlock all 

2 

issues, they finally favored the veto for "major issues" 

3 

to protect Western interests. The final agreement called 

K 

for majority vote on commission recommendations, except 

5 

for major issues of amendments, reduction of ICC activity. 

6 

and threats to resume hostilities. If unanimous decision 

7 

could not be reached on major issues, the matter was then 

8 

referred to the co-chairman. Similiarily, the failure of 

9 

one of the belligerents to follow a commission decision 

10 

was appealed to the co-chairman. 

11 

b. This voting procedure shows that the belligerents 

12' 

themselves are, in fact, responsible for ensuring execution 

13 

of the agreements. Although the co-chairman (Soviet-Eritish) , 

in 

representing the nine Geneva powers, were to resolve 

15 

differences referred to them, this was made meaningless 

16 

by their obviously wide disassociation of interests. The 

17 

resulting inaction has the effect of referring the contro- 

18 

versial issues back to the belligerents for their own 

19 

resolution. 

20 

c. A new commission of all-Asians cannot be allowed 

21 

the privilege of veto of an issue. The United States has 

22 

to be willing to accept the majority vote on any issue 

23 

and have its interests protected by vigorous participation 

24 

in the selection of a membership that is not weighted to 

25 

the communist side, as well as by the international 

26 

sponsorship of the ICC. 

27 

d. The voting procedure failure of this present 

28 

commission is that no level (inspection teams, commiss- 

29 

loners, co-chairman), has the ability to reach decision 

30 

on major issues^ The membership must be constructed to 

31 

allow majority decision on all issues. This requires 

32 

that the membership be of an odd number. Acceptance 

33 
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of the majority principle carries the implication that X 
idealogical leanings of members must not be weighted 2 
to either side and establishes the requirement for a 3 
neutral or a balanced ICC. 4 
5 . Freedom of Action 5 

a. Closely related to the authority of an ICC, freedom 6 
of action involves the constraints placed on the activity 7 
of the ICC, particularly the inspection teams. 8 

b. One of the most crippling restrictions on the ICC 9 
was the prohibition on teams moving outside their limited 10 
regions without the consent of the inspected party. 11 
Request was obviously refused when inspection would have 12 
produced results. Similarly, the party inspected had to 13 
be given advance notice of the inspection and could Hi 
refuse to honor the inspection unless on their terms of 15 
amount of advance notice. The parties could further deny 16 
inspection by refusing to insure the security of the team. 17 

c. Restrictions on access and inquiry prevented teams 18 
from conducting effective operations. Train, ship, 19 
and plane arrivals were reported to the ICC in few cases 20 
and teams were not permitted in any areas declared 21 
"military" by the parties, which included airfields, 22 
depots, camps, and ports. Investigations werfe hampered 23 
by failure to produce witnesses and by prohibiting 24 
communication with local authorities. 25 

d. The requirement for inspection teams to have a 26 
liaison officer from each party provided a means of delay 27 
and circumvention of inspection. Similarly, the lack 28 
of availability of interpreters, sometimes deliberate, 29 
hindered inspections. 30 

e. Teams were seriously hampered in their freedom of 31 
movement by being dependent on the good will and cooperation 32 
of the parties for their transportation requirements. The 33 
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resulting usual lack of transportation (surface, boat, 1 

aircraft) was a major factor in the ineffectiveness of the 2 

entire inspection effort. 3 

f. It is apparent from this chronology of inspection I 

team ineffectiveness, that teams must have complete 5 

freedom of action and not be dependent on the pleasure 6 

of the party being inspected. As this can infringe 7 

upon national sovereignty, such must be recognized at 8 

the time of peace agreements, and specific provision 9 

made to meet this problem. 10 
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ANNEX A TO APPENDIX B TO ENCLOSURE B 


STUDY OF TERRAIN FOR INSPECTION AND CONTROL ACTIVITY 

1* Introduction . The terrain of the study area extends 
from the intensively rice cultivated plains of the east coast, 
to the densely forested hills and mountains along the 
Vietnam-Laos border, to the broad grass and forest-covered 
Mekong plain of Laos. Several primary inspection and 
control team sites have been selected at key road junctions 
and points where terrain features channelize movement. It 
is assumed that these would serve as base camps, with ground 
patrols covering a much wider sector. . Secondary inspection 
and control sites indicate points that should be observed 
regularly, perhaps by establishing temporary inspection 
points. Several airfields have been selected as bases of 
operation for airborne surveillance. It is assumed each 
base would be assigned a sector of responsibility. 

2. Coastal Plain . On the coastal plain, inspection and 
control sites have been selected primarily at crossing points 
on the Song Ben Hal (river). These sites could control 
movement on the bridges and serve as bases for river patrol 
craft. Throughout the remainder ; of the area north-south 
movement is channelized by the many wetland ricefields. 
Additional sites have been selected at main road junctions 
providing central bases for ground surveillance teams. The 
relatively open terrain between towns will greatly facilitate 
surveillance; however, the density of settlements and large 
number of people will make it difficult for an inspection 
team to identify small groups of infiltrators posing as 
farmers walking from settlement to settlement. A sea patrol 
should be established between the mainland and Hon Co island. 
The headquarters of the Inspection and Control Team could be 
located at Quang Tri, largest town in the area. 
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3. Hills and Mountains . In the hills and mountains, 1 

inspection and control sites have been selected at important 2 

road junctions, at points where north-south valleys cross 3 

Route 9, and at points along known infiltration routes. The li 

dense forest and irregular terrain make surveillance from 5 

the ground or air very difficult. Movement of inspection 6 

teams off the road would be slow and arduous. 7 

i) . Mekong Plain . The Mekong plain presents a large, 8 

relatively uniform, brush and forest-covered area without 9 

terrain features that channelize north-south movement. There- 10 

fore, inspection and control sites have been selected at 11 

somewhat regular intervals along Route 9. They are located 12 

at road or track Junctions where possible. Extensive ground 13 

and air surveillance teams would be required to effectively Hi 

cover this area. Numerous secondary sites should be 15 

inspected by partols. 16 

5. Conclusion . The terrain along Route 9 and the Vietnam 17 
demilitarized zone is more suitable for infiltration than for J.8 
inspection and control operations. Any individual or small 19 

group could move through the dense forest and in most 20 

mountain valleys without being detected. Dressed as peasants, 21 

individuals or small groups could walk along the many trails 22 
that connect villages on the coastal and the Mekong plains 23 

and not be identified. To control movement across the study 2^ 

area, a zone should be cleared of vegetation and access pro- 25 

hibited. 26 


ANALYSIS OP TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

6. Overland routes within the zone are generally one-lane 27 
roads with improved earth and/or gravel surfaces. The ex- 28 
ceptions are Route 13 in Laos, Route 1A in North Vietnam, 29 
Route 1 in South Vietnam, and Route 9 just west of Dong Ha 30 
in South Vietnam and west of Muong Phalane in Laos, which 31 
have bituminous and gravel surfaces. 32 
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7. Surface conditions generally range from poor to fair with 1 

only short segments considered good on any given route. 2 

Shoulders are generally non-existent but several route seg- 3 

merits have earth shoulders, one to three feet wide. Alignments A 
are flat along the coastal plain, becoming hilly to mountainous 5 
in the interior. 6 

8 . Bridges are generally timber deck-type, narrow, and of 7 

low capacity. The few steel bridges found on the principal 8 

routes (such as Route 1) are old and in poor condition, 9 

restricting heavy movement. Additional bottlenecks exist in 10 

the form of several ford and ferry sites. During the rainy 11 

season, these facilities are not usable for short periods 12 


due to high water, swift currents, and washouts. Traffica- 
bility is also often hampered by general flooding, roadway 


inundation, and earthslides. 15 

9. Roads within the zone on which enemy vehicle traffic was 16 
observed during the last dry season (October-May ) consisted 17 

of Routes 1A and 101, and portions of Routes 102 and 103 in 18 

North Vietnam, plus Routes 9, 12, 23, 91, 92, 96, 111, 234, 19 

911, and 914 in Laos, all of which are part of the infiltration 20 

corridor. The primary LOC through the project area consists of 21 

combined Routes 911, 91, 9, 12, 23, 92, and 96 south of the 22 

Junction with Route 9. 23 

10. The secondary road net, which includes much of the road 24 

mile.age within the zone, has only a limited vehicle- capability 25 

during the dry season and practically none during the rainy 26 

season. 27 

11. During the rainy season, road/bridge washouts occur on all 28 

roads within the zone. In the light of the unstable character- 29 

istics of the road network, movement is often concentrated 30 
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over a series of tracks and trails which were initially 1 
developed for infiltration of personnel to different base 2 
areas within Laos and South Vietnam. Only those trails most 3 
important or frequently used by both personnel replacements 4 
and porters carrying supplies have been identified and 5 
located, while numerous lateral trail links remain to be 6 
uncovered. 7 
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INSPECTION AND CONTROL ACTIVITY STUDY 
(1 map) 


ERRATA 

Change NVA "958" regiment designation to "95B" 

Change N^A fi 0R "regiment" symbol to "battalion" symbol 
Change "battalion"~symbol of 812 of 324B to "regiment" symbol 
Delete ”1(-)" from designation of 3 ARVN regiment 
Delete "1(-)" from designation of 2 ARVN regiment 
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APPENDIX C TO ENCLOSURE B 


REQUIREMENT FOR UNILATERAL INTELLIGENCE ON PEACEKEEPING 

I. A seemingly valid assumption is that a truce formula 1 
will require the departure of US military forces - including 2 
the elaborate intelligence collection and production mechanisms 3 
associated therewith. This will result in an immediate and 4 
drastic reduction in the "take" intelligence of the sort 5 
required to determine whether or not the communist side is 6 
abiding by the truce agreement, it should be noted, also, 7 
that the present systems - particularly including the inter- 8 
rogation of prisoners of war - would not be available for 9 
effectively monitoring the inflow of infiltrators, supplies, 10 
or materiel from the north. This type of activity will con- 11 
stitute the most likely form of truce violation. 12 

2. There are, to be sure, some US unilateral collection 13 
assets that will still be applicable. In-country assets 14 
presumably will include service attaches and other diplomatic 15 
representatives. Central Intelligence Agency (CAS), and 16 
possibly a small MAAG. None of these are likely to be very 17 
effective in detecting a determined communist infiltration 18 
effort. 19 

3. The status of Laos, and to a lesser extent Cambodia and 20 
Thailand, as determined by the truce formula, will have an 21 
important bearing on unilateral US intelligence collection 22 
capabilities. If the US position in Laos remained about 23 
as io is now, there will be at least modest opportunities 24 
to obtain some data on infiltration, both into Laos proper 25 
and into South Vietnam. If the truce formula also led to, 26 
or was preceded by, resumption of diplomatic relations with 27 
Cambodia, there could be an increase in collection capabili- 28 
ties in Cambodia. In Thailand, it seems likely there will be 29 
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some loss of collection capability through a reduction of 1 

US presence In Southeast Asia. 2 

4. On balance, it is quite unlikely that unilateral US 3 

intelligence assets, acting directly will be able to monitor 4 

the truce sufficiently to Justify US confidence that it is 5 

working properly. US unilateral assets will be strongest 6 

in the area of detecting major build-up of forces; airspace 7 

and seaspace violations; major materiel Introductions; and 8 

the like. They will be weakest in the area of detecting 9 

low-key, gradual Infiltration of men, supplies, and materiel. 10 


5. Reliance will have to be placed, as in the years Just 11 
after 1954, in the reports presented by the countries in- 12 
volved through their own collection means, and in the reports 13 
generated by the truce enforcement group. Particularly 14 
valuable will be the potential "eyes only" type reports 15 
which hopefully will be forthcoming from thos members of 16 
the truce group from countries well-disposed toward the United 17 
States. 
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